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saw farther into the desperate consequences of ex-
pensive living in the beginning of a tradesman's
setting out into the world than we do; at least, it is
evident they studied more and practised more of the
prudential part, in those cases, than we do.

Hence we find them very careful to bind their
youth under the strongest obligations they could, to
temperance, modesty, and good husbandry, as the
grand foundations of their prosperity in trade, and
to prescribe to them such rules and methods of
frugality and good husbandry as they thought would
best conduce to their prosperity.

Among these rules, this was one of the chief; viz.,
i that they should not wed before they had sped ;'
it is an old homely rule, and coarsely expressed,
but the meaning is evident, that a young beginner
should never marry too soon. While he was a ser-
vant he was bound from it, as above ; and when he
had his liberty he was persuaded against it, by all
the arguments which, indeed, ought to prevail with
a considering man, namely, the expenses that a fa-
mily necessarily would bring with it, and the care
he ought to take to be able to support the expense,
before he brought it upon himself.

On this account it is, I say, our ancestors took
more care of their youth than we now do ; at least,
I think they studied more the best methods of
thriving, and were better acquainted with the steps
by which a young tradesman ought to be introduced
into the world than we are, and the difficulties which
those people would necessarily involve themselves
in, who, despising those rules and methods of fru-
gality, involved themselves in the expense of a fa-
mily before they were in a way of gaining sufficient
to support it.

A married apprentice will always make a repent-
ing tradesman; and those stolen matches, a very